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ego, quod rogatus eram ut munusculum in tpavoy ad te, 
vir clarissime, obferendum conferrem, eo magis miki vide- 
bar honorem accipere quam tribuere. attamen, quoniam 
rem, quam tractare mihi in animo erat, tibi cordi esse pro 
cerlo habebam, confirmatus sum ne propositum deponerem. 
sum igitur scrutaturus aliquatenus, quantulumeunque id 
est, qua ratione scriptores Gracci et Christiani inter sese 
cohaereant, id quod non dubito quin manner 2 probes. 





re vera distabant aut distare poterant. nam populus idem 
erat, eisdem moribus, eadem vita, eodem melioris vitae, 
puriorum morum desiderio, eadem denique superstitione. 
quapropter neque sine Graecis Christianae neque sine Chri- 
stianis Graecae litlerae recte aut intellegi aut aestimari 
jpossunt, hoc mementote commilitones.” * 


In this paper I shall attempt to answer two questions. First, 
how many actual quotations from Greek literature have been 
identified in the New Testament ? (As will appear presently, there 
is no little confusion on this question, a confusion which is still 
widely disseminated in current editions and translations of the 
New Testament.) Secondly, are there likely to be any hitherto 


* Since these remarks of Wilamowitz’ oceur in one of his lesser known 
writings, some may find it useful to have the reference in full: Index 
Scholarum publice et privatim in Academia Georgia Augusta per semestre 
aestivum a.d. XV. m. Aprilis usque ad d. XV m. Augusti. a. MDOCO- 
LXXXXIII habendarum. Praemissa est Udalrict de Wilamowitz.Moellendorff 
De Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmentis Commentatio (Gottingae 1893), p. 33. 
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unrecognized classical quotations in the New Testament? Before 
proceeding to these two questions proper, it is necessary to establish 
clearly the distinction between a) actual quotations and b) other 
literary inheritances taken over from the Hellenic xagdBoou% by 
New Testament writers. (The following illustrations are offered as 
specimen examples only and are not intended to be exhaustive.) 
First of all, we ought to distinguish between general allusions 
of a proverbial nature and specific quotations, ‘Take, for instance, 
I Timothy 6.10 : §ia yap xévtwy viv xaxdv dorw h pdapyvpla. The 
evidence is fairly clear that this kind of statement is a proverbial 
commonplace which had long been current in the classical world : 
1) Dinarehus oratio 1.22 %’ Outy Boxset prpv xoxdin } sv cwyiv- 
sav Bhp Th EAB: alciog yeyevfiodex Anuoodéyns uxt 4 
apyupla ; 2) Aristotle frag. 544 Rose & piroypnuatia Und 
Baro Bt oddév (compare Diodorus Siculus 7.12.5); 3) ‘‘ Hippocra- 
tes” Epistle 17.43 toizav éxiveww alein  qdapyvetn; 4) Galen 1. 
61 Kihn mévra yap @ réruwaw dines dvOpanot, girhoyonpariag dve- 
redolons 4} yontevobays HBovijg xpérrovew; 5) Galen 5.53 Kihn 
alaypov yap... aloypaig vat dochyter val rpawmaic deoroivars Bov- 
Aeberv, prrozpquatians te xat oprxpororylass xalt prrapyiarg xal prrodoklarg 
xa grhoriutas. xalror voltev dnaciy obx ay derhoays paver wntépa 
rhcoveziay. Latin authors, presumably imitating Grock sources, 
express comparable sentiments: 1) Cato ap. Aulus Gellius 11.2.2 
(= frag. 1 Jordan) avaritiam omnia vitia habere putabant ; 2) Sallust 
Catilina 10.3 igitur primo pecuniae, deinde imperi cupido crevit 
quasi materies omnium malorum fuere ; 3) Horace Odes 3.24.48-52. 
gemmas et lapides aurum et inutile, | summi materiem mali | ... erad: 
enda cupidinis | pravi sunt elementa. Pseudo-Phocylides, verse 
42 (= Oracula Sibyllina 2.111) is a very close parallel : 4 gtdo- 
yenuocivn uhrnp xaxbryto¢ amdonc. This is especially significant 
evidence, since the unknown author of the Pseudo-Phocylidea 
seems to have been a Hellenized Jew living in the first century 
before Christ * and thus represents a bridge (perhaps symbolic 
only) between pagan Greek literature and First Timothy. It 
thus appears that the famous biblical saying, “ The love of money 
is the root of all evil,” is in fact a familiar Greek zéz0¢, In 
addition to the passages already cited, compare also Diogenes the 
Cynic ap. Diogenes Laertius 6.50: viv g:dxpyvplay clxe wqtpénokiy 
révrav tiv xaxdv 2 (piragyupta, piddpyreoc, gtdapyupeiy and their 
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1S0e R. H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times with an Intro- 
duetion to the Apocrypha (New York 1949), pp. 225-6. 

For some other examples, see Arndt- ich, A Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature 8. v. qdapyvpia. 
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synonyms idoypruarta, groyphuaros, ordoypyuerety are all common 
words in Greek.) It does not even scem that the specific image, 
in this context, of “root” (git) can be safely ascribed, as his 
own creation, to the author of First Timothy. ‘This is suggested 
by a passage in Sophocles’ Antigone (vv. 295 ff.) : 


ObBEy yap dvOpdmovaw olov Seyupog | xoxcby voway’ EPRaare. 
roUro nal where | nopOet, v68" SoBpag Ravlornow Bays | <6 
SBBdoxer uth. 


‘The implications of the verb éfasote for the existence of such an 
image are plain ; indeed, the very phrase x xexév (with a form 
of the verb $dacrdve in the same verse !) is found as early as Eu- 
ripides, frag. 912. 11 Nauck. 

Tn this case the evidence was sufficiently abundant to exclude 
the possibility of coincidence. Often certainty on this score is not 
attainable, since the same or similar proverbial and gnomic utter- 
ances can occur independently in different authors or languages. 
Take Matthew 7.3: st Bt Bakrerg tb xdppos wd ev rH Spdadui rod 
denGos cov, Thy BE dv tH oh dpOadus Boxdv od xaxravoels ; (Compare 
Luke 6.41,) Very close to this is Comicorum Atticorum Frag. Adesp. 
359 Kock : sf tdXbcpiov, dvOpwne Bacxavdrare, | xaxdv bEvBopxeic, 
th S Biov ragaPrémerc; (See also Horace Sermones 1.3.25-27, 
73-74.) Is this coincidence or is there ultimately a common 
source? It seems to me impossible to say. A similar instance 
is Luke 4.23: laxpé, Sepdneveoy ceavtév. Compare Aeschylus, Pro- 
metheus vv. 473-475 : 

xaxds 8° larpbs ig uic &¢ véaov 
ready dDuyeic xal ceavriy on Exerc 
edpetv brotorg pappdnore Lécrmos. 


and Euripides frag. 1086 Nauck 20v lacpig adtig Oxecw Bobow ; 
more explicit is Servius Sulpicius Rufus in a letter to Cicero (ad 
Fam. 4.5.5): noli ... imitari malos medicos qui in alienis morbis pro- 
fitentur tenere se medicinae scientiam, ipsi se curare non possunt. 
Babrius Fable 120.6-7 is also quite similar : 


eval nig », ddOxré ener, « Ddov thon, 
85 oxrdy obra yropby bvex wh oleic: » 


(With Babrius’ o¢%erq compare Mark 15,31: @2ov¢ Eowoev, Eavzby 
ob Bivarat céoxt.) Here again, since the doctor who presumes to 
treat others, yet cannot treat himself is a natural enough ‘ type’, 
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which could easily suggest itself to many, coincidence cannot be 
excluded — but, be it remembered, neither can the possibility that 
the New Testament writer does in fact derive from the same 
tradition as the ‘ pagan’ authors. 

By way of contrast, there are passages where coincidence can 
be clearly demonstrated. Mark 8.18: d0aruods Exovres ob Baénere 
xa) Sra Eyorses obx dxobere ; Matthew 13.13 : Biéxovres ob Bréxovow 
xal dxobovres obn dxosovaw. See also Mark 4.12; John 12.40; 
‘Acts, 28.26, Various classical “parallels” ean be cited : 


— ea pebvas we Biegdopac* F vb tor atireog 
ober? dxovkuey sort, véoc 8 drbdane xal alas. 
(iad. 15. 128-129) 


——ot mpGra pév Brémovres EBhenov wdrny, 
wabovres obx Fxovov 
‘(Aeschylus Prometheus 447-448) 
— oby, bls Spa sade; 
(Aeschylus orem 1623) 
— ad xai BéBopxag ee Préners ty 
‘Sophocles stipes = a 413) 
— an’ ot ite sibel ob xagol pdvov, 
&ar? ob8 bpan ‘stone cloopiar taupavi. 
(Sophocles frag. 837 ‘S37 Nauck = frag. 923 Pearson) 
. Gare, tb sis rapoyslac, dpdivras ph piv xat dxoboveag 
Yay deabery . 
({Demosthenes} oratio 26.89) 


— dkineror dxobowrres xwpetow dolxact* gécig abrotow wap- 
opel napebyras dncivat. 
(Heraclitus frag. 34 Diels-Kranz) 


Eduard Fraenkel in his magnificent commentary to the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus correctly observes at verse 1623 that “ Very likely 
the tragedians are alluding to a proverb.” He rightly states that 
“the expression [i.¢. in verse 1623] belongs to a. widespread po- 
pular ‘ thought-pattern ’, as has long been recognized,” and then 
cites all the classical passages given above (except the Heraclitus 
fragment —which, curiously, Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5.14 
p. 718, compares to the biblical 6 Ea dra dxobew dxovtro) and 
further compares (following Peile) Mark 8.18 and Matthew 13.13. 
In this case the references given by some classical scholars are 
misleading. There can be no question of an immediate (or even 
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intermediate) dependence of the New Testament writers on Greek 
literature here, for the very good reason that the passages in the 
New Testament are directly inspired by the Old Testament, especi- 
ally Zsaiah 6.9-10 (Fraenkel, for example, seems unaware of this) : 
dxof dxotaere xal ob uh ovvijre xat Brmovees Ghilere xal od wh 
Wyre” ExaysyOn yoo H xapBia rod Aaod tobrov, Hal roig dolv adriy 
Pupéos Frovcay xat tos dqQaruods adrév exéuyvoay, whore wow 
roig bpDurois xal tote daly dxobawar xal th xapdig auvidary xat én: 
aorpébaow Xai Wcoum adsobg. See also Jeremiah 5.21 and Ezekiel 
12.2. In order to illustrate the danger of being too quick to see 
parallels to the New Testament in classical Greek literature I cite 
here a passage from the Funeral Oration (= Epitaphios 27-28) of 
the Attic orator Hyperides: ... a82heai yéyov Gv mpocyxévrav 
bnduog rervzinaat xal rebkovsa, ruiBec Eg6Biov elg Ty mpg Toy Sijyov 
sivotay thy sav obn dronwddrwy dperty, ob yap Seurtby tobrov rob 
dvbuarosg wxetv trode obras ink xaAdy tov Blov daindvrac, GARE tiv 
+0 Civ elg aldmoy rdw permrraystar Eovary. el yap 6 tig Brow 
By duapbraros Sdverag sobrors dpynyds ueydhov ayaddv ybyove, nie 
robroug obx sdruyeis xpivew Bixaoy, % mii dxderornéver rbv Blov, aay 
obx 8 deyiie yeyortvar nada yévecw tig mpdeng tmapkdong; tére dy 
yap naiBec Svzeg Sgpoves Hoav, viv 8° kvBoec dyadol yeybvacty. 

On a first reading, the “Christian” tone of this passage is strik- 
ing ; one could adduce the frequent references to Lor aldviog in the 
New Testament, the allusions therein to spiritual xadtyyevecla and 
so forth. The final sentence cannot but remind one of First 
Corinthians 13.11 (8r¢ tuny vamos, Bddouv &¢ vito, éppdvoun che 
viruos, Ehoylouny dg vamos * Ete yeyova dvip, xathpyyxa 7a 70d variov). 
The allusion to death as being most painful to others, but the de- 
ynr6s of great good to these men might put one in mind of First 
Corinthians 15.65 x03 aov, Sévare, cd xévepov; (compare Hosea 
13.14). All this is, of course, illusory ; anyono at all familiar with 
Greek modes of religious belief will recognize at once that these 
“ parallels ” are apparent only. There is not the slightest. proba- 
bility that anything in the New Testament has been influenced 
by these words of Hyperides. 

We need not always be so skeptical. There are indeed New 
Testament passages which, while still not exact quotations from 
classical Greek literature, have every probability of going back, 
directly or indirectly, to specific classical writings. Some of these 
must now be examined. W. Nestle, in his paper “ Anklange an 
Euripides in der Apostelgeschichte * (Philologus 59.1900.46-57), 
argues cogently that the author of Acts was familiar with Eurip- 
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ides’ tragedy, the Bacchae, and imitated it in several places. He 
offers inter alia the following pieces of evidence, which are care- 
fully documented. The uncommon word Yopéyo¢ which oceurs 
at Acts 5.39 (whore zat Yeoudyor edbped%z2) may go back to Kur- 
ipides, who uses the verb Seouazety three times in the Bacchae 
(verses 45, 325, 1255) and also in the Iphigenia Aulidensis (verse 
1408 — if this verse is genuine). Nestle believes that the “ Wort- 
gruppe' Seoukyoc | Seouayetv is actually Euripides’ own creation. 
E.R. Dodds, the most recent commentator on the Bacchae, notes 
at verse 45 “The author of Acts may have had echoes of the 
Bacchae in his head when he wrote ci 8t & cod got, ob Buvh- 
osate xaradSou abtoig* uhrote xal Seowdtyor edped7jre (5.39) : he had 
probably read the play...” Secondly, some of the details of Peter's 
deliverance from prison in Acts seem modelled on the liberation 
of the women in Bacchae 443-448. Dodds there comments “ Mem- 
ories of the present passage may have helped to shape the story 
of the miraculous freeing of Peter in Acts 12: with 447-8 [adrduaca 
8 adrais Beoyd Bieridy roBaw | xAdéc x’ dviinay Diperp’ divev Duyrig 
yepbe] of. Acts 12.7 éérecov abroi al dabonic & rv yeipv, and 10 
(q 7am) adrouden tyolyin absois, also 16.26." Thirdly, Nestle calls 
attention to Acls 26.14; Yaoir Laoia, zh we didxers; axdnpbv oor 
pdc utvepa Aaxrifew (compare Acts 9.5 Textus Receptus). He notes 
that this is “die einzige Stelle im ganzen Neuen Testament, wo 
das Wort raxtifer vorkommt, das sich auch bei den LXX nie fin- 
det, wihrend es in der griechischen Profanlitteratur sehr hiiufig ist. 
Tlpdg xévzpx haxzltew ist cin griechisches Sprichwort ...” * In Greek 
literature this proverb survives in Pindar Pythian 2.94-95 ; frag. 
iamb. adesp. 13 Diehl; Aeschylus Prometheus 323, Agamemnon 
16244; Euripides frag. 604 Nauck and Bacchae 795 (5ouy" dv abr 
BaAOv % Pupobyevos | mpde xbvrpa haxciloun Ivyrdc dv Fed) *. I quote 


3 Nestle loc. cit., p. 51. 

4T call attention to the curious fact that in two mecessive lines of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus there are apparent parallels to the New Tosta- 
mont : oby bp bpéiv wHBe ; (verse 1623) / rpic xEvspa uh Adwnibe (verso 1624). 
‘The former of theso, as we have seen, is coincidence ; the latter is not the 
direct source of Acts 26.14, but does in fact share a common ancestor 
with Acta. 

"The proverb may originally derive from an animal fable, A compar- 
ison of the context in which it occurs in Pindar with frag. iamb. adesp. 
13 Diehl tends to favor this. So R. W, B. Burton in Pindar’s Pythian Odes 
(Oxford 1962), p. 133; “A celebrated phrase to express revolt occurs per- 
haps for the first time in literature in [Pythian 2] vv. 94f., though there 
is a fragment assigned tentatively by Crusius to Solon [= frag. iamb. 
adesp. 13 Diehl) : 
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Dodds again on Bacchae 795 ; “The author of Acts uses [the pro- 
verb rpbe xévrox Aovrierv] (9.5 and 26.14) exactly as Eur. 
as a warning to the 9eoy4yos: he may in fact have borrowed it 
from the present passage ‘There is perhaps another echo of 
Euripides in Acts 19.35: ... dsSpeq "Epéows, zig yép torw dvPpGnav 
86 08 yovebonee Thy "Epeolay nike veuxdaor oboay is weyddng "Apcé- 
widog zi vo Bonevods ; The exact meaning of 7 dvonerég in this 
verse is a familiar controversy? ; LSJ state that éyzhua is to be 
understood with it. In view of his apparent familiarity with 
Euripides, it scems perfectly possible that the author of Acts has 
borrowed his phrase directly from the Iphigenia in Tauris, verses 
977-978 : 









6 & , dionerts 
Sone "Adm e heeotsion yet 


Several Pauline passages reveal clear echoes of Plato's Apol- 
ogy: 


et mie Bonet dqroxévar st, ono Eye xaiddrg Bet yvven - 
(First Corinthians 8.2) 


el yao Boxet ic elval 1 wydly dv, ppevanat® taurdy~ 
(Galatians 6.3) 
With these compare the following : 


obrog_ubv oleral tt elBivar odm elBiic, eyo BE, Gonep obv 
ox otda, ob8t ofouas. 


(Apology 21 D) 
was bby Boxdbot tt elvan pmBty Gvreg... olovedt 1 elvan Sveeg 
obBevds HEtot ... 

(Apology 41 E) 

inmog ven * mpg xévepa uh Aaxnitéres, 


«psi tie ores su tbe mes Wee against tho pricks.’ ‘The form 
of this line auggeste that the proverb came originally from a remark in a 
beast-fable, like 40 much else in this triad (my italics)."* 

(Hor a, detailed study of the relation of Acts to Buripides  Boockas 
see O. Weinreich ‘Gebet und Wunder’ in Tibinger Beitrdge =. 
(= Genethliakon W. Schmid), pp. 309-341. Weinreich coneludes : “ ‘vi 
man also die Dinge dreht und wendet, es bleibt bei dem vorgeschlagen 
Lésungsversuch : der Verfasser der Apg. hat die Bakehen unmittelbar 
benutzt.”” 

?See E. Svenberg in Eranos 46. 1948. 129-132. 
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‘What is the relation of these passages to one another ? Plato's 
Apology had an early and constant fame, and there is no reason 
why Paul could not have read it, in school or out. On the other 
hand, these Socratic antitheses acquired an independent existence 
of their own and doubtless formed part of the intellectual inherit- 
ance of many who had never read the Apology. Despite this 
uncertainty, it seems to me that we can safely trace Paul's inspir- 
ation here, one way or another, ultimately back to Plato. 

Euripides also can be shown to have contributed, ultimately, 
to Paul's thought. Thanks to the analyses of various scholars 
— most recently Bruno Snell in his Sather Lectures of 1963, “ Sce- 
nes from Greek Drama " § —we have gained a clearer understand- 
ing of tho significance of several Euripidean passages which seem 
to be the intellectual archetype for a famous section in Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, ¢. 7.15 1f.: 8 yap xarepydtouar ob ywdoxe * 
ob yap 6 Dérw roico npkccw, AX’ 6 pict soto TOV... ob yap & 
Dw nod dyaddy, de 6 od MHro xaxdv toto xpdoow ... The crucial 
passage is Medea 1077-1080 (Medea is speaking prior to proceeding 
to the murder of her own children) ; 





Of these verses Snell comments “The conflict, therefore, is a battle 
inside the heart of man, Passion, Qvyés, is stronger than the 
reasonable intentions (Sovkesyara). That is nothing new for us; 
but here it is making its first appearance (my italios).”* And again 
“This image of the inner battle to which Euripides’ Medea gives 
full meaning for the first time by connecting it with a moral 
conflict ... is subsequently the model by which one orientates one- 
self when engaged in moral reflection, ‘Selfeommand,’ ‘ victory 
over self? —these are categories which have been handed down 
to us, chiefly by way of Socrates and of the Stoa.”" Other 
relevant passages which Snell cites and discusses are the follow- 
ing : 


® Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1964. (This book is of course a continu- 
ation of some of Snell’s earlier work ; compare n. 11 infra). 

* Op.cit., p. 52. 

% Op. cit., p. 54. 
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sh yphor tmaviuecda x2) yybaxousy, 
obx terovoliuey 8, of uby deyiag Oxo, 
ok 8 HBovhy poBévces dvei voi xadod 


Bdqy ww?” 
(Euripides Hippolytus vv. 380-383) 


rodhol 3b Suytév tole whezovaw xaxby * 
‘ruby ppovotivees ob Brava” imnperety 
uph 78 roa node otha vcduevor 
(Euripides frag. 220 Nauck*) 


alat, 683° 43% Yetov avOpdrore xaxbv, 
Bray vig elBG zéyaddv, yoFrar BE Uh. 
(Euripides frag. 841 Nauck*) 
oloda oby bz of noddol tov dvPpdmey Eyol 
See eras ate ree 

ovsag 7h Bédtiata obe BDEEy 
Jo drian; Seb aes, 2nd Dike pret 
(Plato Protagoras 352 d)™ 


roaepariueos 8 el robe Emoeaubvons, by 
& Bei mpderer, movies Bt 


copatg lve, volte 
‘re wal dxparets elvan voulZor xo. 
(Xenophon Memorabilia 3.9.4) 


Although Snell does not quote it, perhaps the most familiar ex- 
pression, in our Western cultural tradition, of this moral conflict 
is to be found in the Metamorphoses of Ovid, VII. 18-21 (Medea is 
the speaker) : 
si possem, sanior essem ; 

sed trakit invitam nova vis, aliudque cupido, 

mens aliud suadet, video meliora proboque, 

deteriora. sequor. 


Less well-known is Horace’s... quae nocuere sequar, fugiam quae 
profore credam (Epist. 1.8.11). (A ‘ variation’ of this same theme, 
though no one appears to have remarked it, is to be seen in a 
fragment of Menander, 489 Koerte : ebndia. wor oalvera:, Drrousévy, | 
sb voeiy uty box Bei, wh quadrrecda: 8 4 Bet. I need not remind the 
reader how much Menander owes to Euripides.) 


1 Tt is Snell's thesis that Euripides engaged in a 
historical Socrates, a dispute which ho sces reflected in tho Euripidean verses 
quoted here. See W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, vol. IIL 
(Cambridge 1969), pp. 258-259 (with the notes). 
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It is not my intention to deny for an instant Saint Paul's 
profound originality as a theologian. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that in this passage of Romans we can still detect, clothed 
in a new dress, traces of a motif which, so far as is now known, 
first appeared im Athens im the fifth century before Chnst. ‘This 
does not mean that Paul necessarily had read Euripides ; by his 
day this problem had become a réxoz. In discussing the verses 
from the Medea cited above, Snell remarks “ Later (p. 63 f.) we 
shall meet several other lines of Euripides which contain similar 
reflections. They were evidently systematically collected by the Stoic 
Chrysippus and later found their way into various anthologies and 
treatises (my italics). ‘The lines from Medea are the earliest among 
them; this is also proof that Euripides had evidently not had 
such thoughts before Medea.” * 

‘Thus far we have been dealing with verbal echoes and thought 
recurrences. Another type of classical influence is that in which 
there is a purely formal structural correspondence. ‘Che most strik- 
ing example of this has always scemed to me to be the formal 
parallelism between the early elegiac poet Tyrtaeus, frag. 9.1-11 
and Paul's famous praise of dyixn in First Corinthians 13.1-3, a 
parallelism to which Werner Jaeger called attention in 1932. As 
Jaeger's paper is still not widely known to New Testament schol- 
ars, it may serve some purpose to reproduce the two passages 
here : 


ote? ay pmmaainy of? bv Aye Boa wielqy 
a" et Rochon ay Eye ubyedle se Bo 
ob8? et Kuadimaw uty Exot "ze Biny 76, 
vondin, BE Dav Opriaaay Boptyy, 
ob8 al TWovoie euty yapuorepes en, 5 
rhovrotn Be Mideu sat, Kevipen p2dioy, 
ob8' ef TayraAide NOonog Rxodedzepas ef, 
Yoon 8 "ABphozoy weexdrrnpny Exon, 
088" el mioay ee Boinw rai Soipibac way 
; “ the or “e erie By ronduo, 10 
et wh techaly ty phvor alyardevea 
veal Bho dpbyorr” Byte 
"(Tyrtacus) 


1 Op. cit., p. 51, n. 4. 

13 Tyrtaios Uobor Die Walre APETH”, Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. 
Akad. der Wissenach. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 22. 1932. 567-568 = W. Jaeger, Scripta 
Minora (Romo 1960) IL. 112-114 = W. Jaeger, Five Essays (Montreal 
1966) 141-142. 
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bi sale Pdaaag rev dvPpdmon Redd nai vor dyyérov, dydmny 
3b uh Exo, Yerorn yodads Tyin } xbupanor dandZor. 
unl tiv Eo 
Thy 
xiv tyo raw viv nioww Gore bey ysdrardvar, deydreyy 3 wh 
Eye, oSty ely. 
xiv Youlow xévra th inigyord you xiv nagaBis x ous pov, 
Bra xaunhoouat, Bd BR wh Eo, oBBtv SpDotaat, 
(St. Paul) 


girtian wah de ch puorigin miven wai nicay 











Here are some of Jaeger's observations :** “I should think it 
unlikely that anyone, in reading these magnificent lines, has ever 
thought of Tyrtaeus, so great is the distance that lies between 
his world and that of Paul. And yet ... the extraordinary similar- 
ity of form is striking ... Not only are individual words here similar. 
for example : xay Exo naauv thy xlonwv ... dydmqy BE yh Exo compare 
this with of8" ef niaav dyot 36Eav nddy DobgrBoq dx%s, but there is the 
same sustained crescendo of the repeated ‘even if,’ and the same 
emphatic negation ; oft’ av wnaalany obs’ dy Roy dpa zWelqy ; com- 
pare ob9éy elut, od8tv dgedoiuar ... While the Greek poets copied each 
other knowingly, it is best to assume that Paul produces a spont- 
ancous rebirth of thought, which would explain the formal analog- 
ies. It is of course not improbable that Paul knew the Greek 
Anthology from school, where, in Paul’s days as much as in class- 
ical times, the poets continued to be read. Another possibility is 
that the basic elements of the Greek prototype had, in a general 
way, entered into the popular philosophy of the Hellenistic age, 
and its sermons zept dgerjc. From these Paul may have taken 
his model...In any case it is significant that the rule of the 
noblest of the new values which Christianity added to the store 
of ancient wisdom was formulated in @ fashion thoroughly congenial 
to the Greek way of thinking.” 

It is, I believe, possible to provide a close structural parallel 
from the immediate context and thereby provide further plausibil- 
ity to Jaeger’s thesis. In the preceding chapter of I Corinthians, 
verses 4-11 run as follows : 


Auuigéaeic BE yaptoydeeov clot, <b BE absd mvetua* 
xal Biaptaer, Buanonaw elow, xai 6 abrdg xipwoc* xal Siac 
péacic evepynudcoy elaly, 638 adrdc Dede 6 evepyay 
rh nivta fy miow. Exdowy 38 BiSor +H oavkpware toi 

14] quote from the English translation in Five Essays (seo the preeed- 
ing note). 
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sscteieste aps alban, & yay yap Bd v05 mvebuaros 

BiBoras Abyos cogiag, Dam Be Dbyos YwbsEUE ark co abrd 
metus, trépo along bv sh abt meluart, By db yar 
plouxr laudcov by co évh maces fae 8 deprinae 
er bnduswr, Bae [88] npopyreta, dry 8 Buxplacie mven- 
uszor, iréey yom Pwasar, Dry 8 tounveln yrooody 
redex Bb radita evepyet vb by xal xb abt mvebua, Siaupody 
Big Sutoto xadade Boidera. 


‘The thought of this passage is concisely summarized by I Co- 
rinthians 7.7: ... &xuavos Biov Eyer yaproua tx eob, 6 uby obras, 6 38 
ora ; so also Romans 12.5-8. For both the thought and the 
formal structure of I Corinthians 12.4-11 I do not know whether 
anyone has compared two passages from Homer, but the pa- 
rallelism is remarkable = 


BX od nag dix mévex Bovhoea abric trtodar, 

Dry pay yp Baxe Ieb¢ nohepiia Epya, 

Drw 3 beyxnavin, Eréow xidapev xal dead, 

Brg F be achdean abet vio ebptons, Zebs 

taOAby, tod BE te TORO Exavploxove? EvPpenot, 

val te noréas todwoe, wéatara BE xabrde dvéyva. 
Niad 13.729 - 734 


OlBE Sede TeiEere, voor 8 drogdasbs Boot. 
Odyssey 8.167-177 


Here too we are no longer in a position to say anything 
definite about the precise relationship between the Greek poet and 
Paul, but some ultimate connection at least seems very possible. 
‘The presence of two such parallels in successive chapters may well 
point to the use of a florilegium. This suspicion of a Hellenic 
influence on Paul here becomes even stronger when we realize that 
in the very next verses in I Corinthians 12 (12 ff.) Paul makes 
‘use of a familiar Greek story, that of the body and its members ; 
for this see W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia, p. 14. 
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Having concluded this brief survey of some of the freer cate- 
gories of classical echoes, imitations, and allusions in the New Test- 
ament, I come now to the exact quotations, real and imaginary. 
Here the amount of widely-held misinformation is frankly astonish- 
ing. Let us examine first Saint Paul, I Corinthians 15.33 : 


vu Uh Paviiade* « eVelpouew Hy yonovk yilar xsral, » 


‘The words set within quotation marks form an iambic trimeter 
verse. (ypyaté [for yefc%'] is probably nothing but an instance 
of scriptio plena, such as was frequent at the time, and not necos- 
sarily & metrical solecism.)' It would serve no purpose to give 
precise references to the numerous editions and translations of the 
New Testament ; suffice to say that in current texts it is often 
stated that this verse comes specifically from the Thais of Men- 
ander (frag. 187 Koerte = frag. 218 Kock). ‘The facts are as foll- 
ows. This verso, as one would expect, is alluded to a number of 
times by Christian writers *; no pagan writer quotes it (but see 
below), Of those Christian writers who cite the verse, Jerome and 
Photius attribute it to Menander (without mentioning the name 
of the play in which it occurred) ; Socrates the church historian 
ascribes it to Euripides. Other writers who refer to it do not give 
the name of any poet, Even so good a scholar as Werner Jaoger 
could write “.,. [Clement of Alexandria] likewise (Strom. I. 14, 
Stihlin II, 37, 23 ff.) points out... another Greek reminiscence in 
I Corinthians 15,33, taken from the most famous poet of the New 
Attic Comedy, Menander (Thais frg. 218)...°27 Yet Clement, in 
the passage in question, not only makes no mention of either 
Menander or the Thais —he states explicitly that Paul “ tapBetp 
ovyxtypytan tpecyrxds””! In fact there is impressive evidence that 
the words originally occurred in some tragedy, by Euripides more 
likely than not. In 1906 Grenfell and Hunt published in the 
Hibeh Papyri, I. 7 the following fragment from a papyrus dated 
by the editors circa B.C. 250-210: 


Erevre ypFoOauf 

Bao Boxee el8[évan 

cides Gove” af 

Pelzovary 49[y yeho® burion xaxal 


28 Seo, for example, Blass-Debrunner A Greek Grammar of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature *", translated and revised 
by Robert W. Funk (Chicago 1961), § 17; also Benedict Einarson in my 
Greek: Textual Oriticiem (Cambridge, Mass. 1969), p. 53. 

% For exact references seo Nauck’s Tragicorum Grascorum Fragmenta®, 
Euripides frag. 1024 and Menander, frag. 187 Koorte, 
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‘These lines are sufficiently preserved to make it certain that they 
are iambic trimeters ; that the fourth line was identical with Paul's 
verse and has accordingly been correctly restored is as certain as 
such things can be.* Grenfell and Hunt observe of the papyrus 
in which these four verses ocour : “... @ series of extracts such as 
are not uncommonly found in papyri of the Ptolemaic period ... 
Among them are (1I.10-22) a passage of thirteen iambic lines from 
the Electra of Buripides and (Il.91-4) an extract of four iambic 
lines, including the well-known verse, ‘ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,’ quoted by St. Paul. ‘These are also probably 
Euripidean ...”" 69otvex’ in line three of the papyrus fragment seoms 
to have been a word proper to tragic diction."* A.D. Knox, dis- 
cussing these verses in The Classical Quarterly (19. 1925. 164), ob- 
served significantly “It will be seen ... that the verses are written 
by a tragedian, presumably Euripides, who uses ol8a S00ivexx, the 
latter word being unknown to Attic comedy (see Headlam on 
Herodas V. 20).” In the light of the above it would be perverse 


to deny that oSeizovaw Hn zohad? ducrlar xaxal is a tragic verse. 


1 Karly Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge, Mass. 1961), p. 112, 
n, 28, That other great Hollenist, Gilbert Murray, could be just as posit- 
ive: “... (Menander] is constantly quoted by later authors, including of 
‘course [my italics} St. Paul : * Evil communications corrupt good manners '."” 
In a footnote he adds “I Cor. xv. 33, from @ats.” Murray's words are 
to be found in New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, Second 
Series, edited by J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber (Oxford, 1929) p. 9 with 
f.n. 1; they are repeated in his Aristophanes (Oxford 1933), p. 221. Even 
Wilamowitz, writing of Menander that ‘...der Dichter 80 troffende kurzo 
‘Wendungen gefunden hat, dass sie im Gediichtnis hafteten und fliegendo 
Worte wurden" (Menander, Das Schiedagoricht, p. 151), goes on to cite, 
ohne weiteres, this adage as a typical example. Best of all, perhaps, ix the 
statement of the Latinist J. Wight Duff in his Literary History of Rome 
from the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age, p. 123, n. 1: he quotes the 
yins with the comment “It is a Fragment of Menander's brilliant (my 
lies] Thais.” Reflect that Duff's confident judgement of the Thais as 
brilliant thich it probably was — is a pronouncement about a play 
« von dor auffilligerweise so wenig Bruchstiicke iibrig sind", as Wilamowitz 
correctly observed (op. cit., p. 142). 

18 No one to my knowledge has questioned this restoration. Tho verses 
aro printed most recently by B. Snell in his Swpplementum to Nauck's 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta as frag. 1024 of Euripides. Tn the Index 
Fontium to tho Supplementum, ¢.v. P. Hibeh I 7, Snell lists this fragment 
‘as a fragmentum adespotum (compare his remarks inthe Praefatio ad Supple- 
menta, p. 1). 

1 LSJ 9. v. 690ivexn cite nine examples, all from tragedy ; compare 
also LSJ Supplement 2. v. éxcivexev. None of the examples in LSJ aro 
from Euripides ; $905exa in fact is common in Euripides (Alcestis 796 ; 
Helena 104, 591; Ton 662 ; frag. 326, 862). 
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When one adds to this evidence a) the general consideration that 
papyri prove Euripides to have been the most widely read Greek 
poet after Homer in antiquity and b) the specific testimony of 
Soerates that Euripides wrote this verse (testimony which, as will 
appear, is not likely to be a lapsus memoriae), then one cannot 
escape the conclusion that Euripides is quite probably the author 
of the trimeter. 

Curiously enough, it in no way follows from what has been 
said that Jerome and Photius are in error when they attribute 
gicipouew - xaxxai to Menander. This great comic poet was much 
influenced by Euripides and is known to have incorporated verb- 
atim quotations from tragedies into his own comedies. Thus, in 
the Aspis of Menander, verses 407, 424-425, 425-426, 432 (Austin) 
are citations from Euripides ; so too in the Epilrepontes of Men- 
ander, verse 765 (Koerte) + piarg Botned” fi vopey obdéy pérer = Eu- 
ripides, frag. 920 Nauck. This last example is especially relevant 
to the present question. The verse was a famous one in antiqu- 
ity and was often cited. (The comic poet Anaxandrides parodies 
it, frag. 67 (Kock) : 4 761g €Bo5Re9", F vouow obdty éher.) Aclian, De 
Natura Animalium 4.54, names Euripides as the author. A schol- 
iast to Gregory of Nazianzus (ed. Piccol. Estratti ined, dai cod. gr. 
della bibl. Mediceo-Laur. p. 21) wrote : F<, picews, odBiy Bunbrep0v. 
xah nagh oh vex nope. h phos eBoinero, F vouav o88tv uéde:.” This 
comment of the scholiast, we now know, refers to Menander, Epitre- 
pontes verse 765; Nauck, writing before considerable portions of 
this play of Menander’s had been recovered on papyri, printed at 
Euripides frag. 920 the scholiast’s remark with the observation 
“de auctore versus errat Schol The verse occurred in both 
Euripides and Menander, and so it appears that Nauck, not the 
scholiast, erred. It is quite possible — and indeed probable — that 
Pelpovew Hy yehed’ dudar xaxnt is a similar case. Thus Kook at 
frag. 218 of his edition of Menander (= frag. 187 Koerte) wrote 
“‘mutuatus est ut solebat versum Menander ab Euripide’’ ; Koerte 
commented “ versum Buripidi deberi, a Menandro in Thaidem trans- 









™ Soo, ex. gr., E. G. Turner, Greek Papyri : An Introduction (Princeton 
1968), p. 97. _C. A. Trypanis, in the Oxford Classical Dictionary? s. v. Calli- 
machus (p. 195), observes “... the great number of Callimachean papyri 
—oven greater than those of Euripides..." But Callimachus was surely 
not more widely read than Euripides, and even if he were, it would not 
affect at all our argument — which is that Euripides was the most widely 
read tragedian, Furthermore, it is not at all clear to me that Trypanis’ 
statement is correct. Seo W. H. Willis in GRBS 9, 1968. 212; his figures 
are 75 papyri for Euripides and 50 for Callimachus. 
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latum esse paene certum est.” (Compare also Koerte’s comments 
at frag. 749.) In fact, Photius, in a passage, the significance of 
which does not seem to have been properly recognized, still pre- 
serves traces of a tradition deriving this verse from a “double ” 
source : Er. 38 dv th abch Emuatohy Meviv8pov rod xaprxod (yvapas BE 
abcde dveyodpera: dpyatwy wiv) uduvqra [se. 6 Tanoc], Ayer oB- 
zag* @delpouow HOq yonatk Sudiar xaxai” (PG 101.813C). (Fora 
clear example of double attribution, compare the remarks of the 
Byzantine commentator Michael of Ephesus, who quotes the 
well-known verse ty 8 Suxacivy oudhiBdyy nko’ dperh govw and 
observes 4 Bt napoypia Ocbyvidsc tatty [v. 147], dg Oxdqoaarde gnaw 
by <6 xpdt@ Mepl HOG» ..., &v BE 15 pdr sav "HOmév dg Darw- 
2iBov [frag. 10) airod wéwvyrar” xat ob8ty Iavyaorby xal DomvAldqy 
abcd xat Otoyny yohanada. (Comm. ad Arist. Bth, Nic, 5,2 p. 11296, 
27, p. 8 Hayduck]. In this case the solution is by no means so 
clear as with our double attribution to Euripides and Menander.) 

We may, therefore, accept the statement that this verse ap- 
peared in Menander, provided we understand that Menander himself 
borrowed it from some tragedian, most probably Euripides. But 
we have seen that editors of the New Testament and of Menander 
go further : They assure us that the verse occurred specifically in 
the (lost) comedy Thais. What is the evidence for this assertion ? 
Tt is this. ‘The great sixteenth-century printer and scholar Hon- 
rieus Stephanus (Henri Estienne) recorded that he found in the 
margin of a single New Testament manuscript (“ex vetustis exem- 
plaribus””) a comment at I Corinthians 15.33 : Mevén3pov 708 xaopirx05 
swan ev Oxdiz.4 Stephanus conjectured that Oadie was a corrupt- 
ion of @at8.. I will not say that Stephanus’ conjecture Oat. is 
not correct, for it may be so. Nor will I say that this piece of 
information in the margin of one lost manuscript is false, for the 
verse in question may in fact have appeared in Menander's Thais. 
However, I will say that if any extant writer who alludes to this 
verse was in possession of that information, he has not told us 
0 I will also say that whether g@eleovew 49 yo? dprnlou xara, 


2.Com. Gr., p. 351. T have not seen this work and owe my know- 
ledge of it to Koerte’s edition of Menander, frag. 187. P.H. Ling in The 
Classical Quarterly 19. 1925. 22 adds: “A MS used by Robort Estionne in 
the sixteenth century, and vaguely referred to by his son, Henri Estienne, 
seems to have had @ marginal note, MevésSpov toi xapuead youn bv Od18t 
(eie).”" 

‘8 It may be objected that the scholar or copyist, who wrote éy Qat& 
in the margin of a manuscript (assuming that such is the correct restoration 
of éy @xBig) must have had access to some information now lost to us. 
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occurred in Euripides or Menander or both, it is quite possible 
that St. Paul did not know even this much, let alone the name 
of the particular play(s). For there is some evidence that by 
Paul's time the verse had become a proverbial commonplace, and 
he may have been quite unaware of the source. In our times the 
English-speaking peoples often dispense old wine from Shakespeare 
and the Bible without knowing either the vintner or the vintage. 
In the first century before Christ this verse was well enough 
known that Diodorus Siculus could silently borrow it for his hist- 
ory : [Dunnoc] saiig novypaic duirdiaug éq@eipe sé Hy sev dvIpdnwv 
(16.54); compare also Diodorus 12.12; Eypabe 8& 6 XapdvBae xab 
epi vig xaxowrlag vouov ... trokaSdv yap rods dyadols avBoas éviote 
Bid thy mpd¢ rods movypods gidlay xai cuvideray Biacrpégeadar ze H9n 
robs xaxia .. See further the verses, famous in antiquity, from 
Euripides Phoenix (frag. 812. 7-9 Nauck*) : 


fr 3 aw Geran xamcig avip, 
ob némor’ dpdenon, yeydoxan Bre 
rototrbs tory olonep FSerat Eure. 


(With these compare especially Euripides, frag. 609N®.) Apparent 
ly Menander did not refrain from borrowing these verses also — or 
rather the first words (presumably enough for his audience to 





Otheewito this marginal comment would be without motivation and inex- 
plicable. A little reflection exposes the speciousness of this reasoning. Wo 
do not know the context in which g9elpovar 49n xeha9? durrlan xecxal occurred ; 
ono legitimate and natural interpretation of the words is “ Consorting with 
‘immoral women corrupts good morals.” (Recall that 4u:dix, besides its other 
meanings, was normal Greek for sexual intercourse.) Supposo that our 
learned (Christian !) copyist so understood the words. The Thais was one 
of Menander’s most famous comedies and this piece of information con- 
tinued to be accessible long after the play itself was lost. (For its famo, 
both in the Greek and Latin traditions, see Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
Fragmenta IIL, pp. 60-61). ‘There was furthermore an historical personage 
named Thais; she was perhape the most famous of all Greek courtesans 
—a fact which was common knowledge quite independently of Menander’s 
play. A glance at all the known titles of Menander’s comedies — including 
those titles not likely to be familiar in medieval times (in contrast, that 
is, to the Thais) — will not reveal a single 
facie than Thais as the name of a play in which such a sentiment might 
be expected to occur, The sequence is this: 1) Menander warned against 
corrupting oneself by associating with immoral women ; 2) Menander wrote 
a Thais ; 3) the historical Thais was the “ painted woman ” par excellence. 
The conclusion to be drawn was there for the taking. Such an inference 
is of conrse quite unjustified, but anyone who thinks that someone in late 
antiquity or the Middle Ages was not fully capablo of making it does not 
now how these “scholiasts" practiced their craft. 


3 
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recognize the source : a clear indication of how familiar the pass- 
age was). See J. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca Ozoniensia LV. 144. 
31: “Barig 8 SyshGv Bera.” tobro Tod Oxbyuidos and ib. 145. 1 rod 
TYéxtov. Mevév8pov toizo néquxey &x Spduaros [aoxiov [= frag. 344 
Koerte], ob Oeéynes. I should like to suggest that the false 
attribution to Theognis may go back to. confusion in a florilegium 
which contained these verses and also one or more passages from 
the Theognidean corpus which show similar sentiments ; see Theog- 
nis 31-38, 113-114, 1169, However that may be, the Theognis 
references are clear evidence that this piece of proverbial wisdom 
is older than Menander — and than Euripides as well. For further 
proof see Hesiod, Erga 716 and Aeschylus, Seplem contra Thebus 
599-600. (On Democritus, frag. 184 D-K oxtrav oyriy ovverchs tev 
vexing ewadier sce W. K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy 
IL. 491.) 

When, therefore, an editor of the New Testament restricts 
himself at I Corinthians 15. 33 to the too specific annotation “ Me- 
nander Thais frag. 187”, his annotation is possibly a positive 
error ; it is certainly misleading. It would continue to be misleading, 
even were we to acquire new evidence proving conclusively that the 
line occurred in Menander's Thais. 

I consider next Titus 1.12: 


elnty mig & abriv, Bios abrdv npogtens, 
a Koires del Yedora, xaxd Oypia, yaottpes dpyal. » 


‘The little that is certain about this verse can be briefly 
stated : The words Kpizec del-deyai are a dactylic hexameter ; they 
‘seem to have been modelled on Hesiod Theogony 26 (compare also 
Tlad 24. 260-261). This hexameter must have been well-known in 
antiquity, since the words Ko%rec det Yetorat are incorporated by 
Callimachus in his Hymn to Zeus, verse 8, and are alluded to also 
in a poem in the Anthologia Palatina (7. 275. 5-6). Apparently 
the words were attributed to Epimenides the Cretan in antiquit 
at least Clement of Alexandria (Stromata 1, 69 = II, 37, 21 Stahlin) 

2 Tt is commonplace for familiar quotations to become proverbial in 
‘an abridged form, Compare the English “ A’ word to the wise ..."" = verbum 


sapienti sat, In Greek a good example is Odyssey 21. 295-6: 
olvog xat Kévrorgoy, Zymcutéy Bipuciova, 
Tinier8éor0 

















; they re-appear 
(Nicarchus) and 





See my Greek Textual Criticism, p. 53. 
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so ascribes them. For further references the reader should consult 
H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker * I, 31-32, 
where this verse is printed as fragment 1 of Epimenides. Epim- 
enides himself is a very shadowy, half-legendary figure ; he appears 
in the Greek tradition as a religious prophet and wonder-worker 
who lived to a miraculous age (sometime between the seventh 
and fifth centuries before Christ) and was able to wander about 
outside his body.** Jerome and Socrates state that this verse 
comes from the Oracles (Xpyouot) of Epimenides; this is often 
repeated in editions of the New Testament and may be correct — 
provided we keep in mind that none of the fragments of ‘ Epi- 
menides " which have survived can be securely assigned to a definite 
historical personage of that name. We are dealing with a semi- 
apocryphal figure, (Thus to distinguish, as is done in some edi- 
tions of the New Testament, between “ Epimenides”, the author 
of the hexameter preserved in Titus 1. 12, and “ Pseudo-Epime- 
nides”, the author of the supposed verse év adr yap Capev xal xv- 
obpeda xat gouéy in Acts 17. 28 is an idle business.) 

In the midst of such uncertainty it is best to let the speci- 
alists speak for themselves. Otto Kern (see note 24) gives the 
following judgment: “Dem historischen E. gehért nur die The- 
ogonie ... Mit Recht vermutet Diels, dass der beriihmte u. a. bei 
Paulus ad Tit. I 12 citierte Vers : Kpijreq del Yedora, xaxd Inola, 
yaoréees dpyat aus dem Prooimion der Theogonie des E. stammt. 
Paulus fiihrt ihn auf einen t:o¢ xpopiryg der Kreter zuriick. Es 
verschliigt nichts, wenn Hieron, comm. in ep. ad Tit. VII 606 
Migne den Vers aus den Oracula des E. Cretensis (= ypyauol) 
anfithrt ....” With this compare Kranz in the ninth edition of 
Vorsokr. (see above); “ Die erhaltenen Fragmente des Epimenides 
scheinen sich auf zwei oder drei Verfasser 2u verteilen : 1) Ocoyo- 
via. aus dem Kreise des Onomakritos, Ende des 6. Jahrh. verfasst, 
nach dem Inhalte auch Xpyoyol genannt; 2) Kpyrudé, nach E. 
Neustadt de ove Cretico (Berl. 1906) Prosawerk, zwischen Me- 
gasthenes und Arat verfasst (doch vgl. Pohlenz N, Jahrb, 32, 1916, 
I 570%), kretische Lokalgeschichte, zweifelhaft 3) Ka®zpyot in Pro- 
sa... oder in Hexametern ?"” In other words : there is no agreement. 
among specialists a) whether the verse goes back to the historical 





™ For further particulars and references see O. Kern in Pa 
Real-Eneyclopadie d, klassischen Altertumswissenschajt, s.v. Epimenides 2. 
‘There are some usoful remarks about Epimenides by E. Rohde in his groat 
work Psyche pp. 300-304 (English tr. 1925) with #f. nn. 114-124 (especially 
fn, 120 arguing that behind all the fabulous material there was in fact 
an historical figure Epimenides). 
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Epimenides or to an anonymous forger and b) whether the poem 
in which it occurred, whoever the author, was called @coyovia or 
Xpzouot or both. On the other hand, it seems clear that the 
author of the epistle to Titus believed that he was quoting Epime- 
nides; the reference to an (ios xpoghrng of the Cretans shows 
that. 

‘What kind of reference should be given at Titus 1.122 A 
classical scholar would note in the apparatus criticus simply “ Epi- 
menides, jrag. 1 Diels-Kranz"” and this is best. A typical anno- 
tation in current editions of the New Testament is the following : 
“ Epimenides, de Oraculis”. After the account which I have given 
above, this will doubtless appear to some as too specific and there- 
fore misleading (as well as impractical —a diligent scriptural 
student would look long and in vain for ® copy of Epimenides’ 
De Oraculis!). This is a minor criticism ; consider however the 
following comment from the Westminster Version of the New 
‘Tostament at Titus 1. 12: “ The extract is from the Minos of the 
early Cretan poet Epimenides. The context, as now established 
(cf. Dr. Rendel Harris’ Introduction to the Commentaries of Isho'dad, 
Vol. V Part Il, p. xiv), is this: ‘the Cretans are liars’ because 
they say that Zeus (the Greek Jupiter) was killed, and show his 
tomb : * but thou ever livest’, cries the poet to Zeus, for in thee 
we live and move and have our being’. This last line is quoted 
in Acts xvii, 28, where it is followed by yet another quotation, 
this time from the Cilician Stoic Aratus. These lines from the 
‘Minos form @ valuable link between the Apostle’s discourses and 
writings ...” Diels-Kranz state simply and correctly “ Dio kihnen 
Schliisse von J. Rendel Harris... sind abzulehnen.” There are no 
grounds whatsoever for attributing the hexameter in Titus 1.12 
to the “ Minos” of Epimenides. The Syriac commentary on Acts 
of ‘Isho‘dad (ninth century A. D.), on which Dr. Rendel Harris 
based his reconstruction, makes no mention either of Epimenides 
or of a poem entitled Minos; here is what ‘Isho‘dad does say 
(in Rendel Harris’ translation) : “ ... 80, therefore, Minos, son of 
Zeus, made a panegyric on behalf of his father, (sic !)and he said 
in it, The Cretans made a tomb for thee, O Holy and Lofty! 
liars ! evil beasts and slow bellies ; for thou art not dead for ever ; 
thou art alive and risen ; for in thee we live, and are moved and 
have our being ; so therefore the blessed Paul took this sentence 
from Minos ; for he took again, We are the offspring of God, from 
‘Aratus a poet...” ‘This passage does seem to connect Acts 17.28 
and Titus 1.12 as containing verses from the same passage of 
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some poem ; unfortunately, a little analysis reveals that we are 
dealing with a garbled piece of learning valueless as evidence. 
For it is clear, even in translation, that this “ panegyric of Minos, 
son of Zeus" in fact derives partly from Callimachus’ Hymn to 
Zeus, verses 8-9: 





“Kpijres det Yetovar’ + xal vip cigar, & fon, asto 
Kpijzeg exexthvavro + ob 8° od Stvec, Ecol yap alel. 


This is not mere conjecture ; evidence is still extant which proves 
that exegetical tradition had brought Callimachus into this context. 
For example, Theodoretus of Cyrus’ commentary on Titus 1.12 
(PG 82. 861 B) is as follows : “ ent wig 8 abriv, Wing abriv mp0gh- 
mms ° Kpijres dat peiora, xaxk Inpla, yaortpes dpyat,  uaprupla abr 
dorly dante.” 03 yep “lovdalay mpophens Kadaluayos Fy (aitod yao 
4 200 Exovg deyh), Gn’ "Exriven Fy nowmehc. wn’ 6 uby xomrhe Bub 
bv tod Aids tégov rode Keirac Gnéuace Yebaruc. For other refer- 
ences see Pfeiffer's edition of Callimachus. (There are further 
indications of confused classical learning in this same chapter 
of 'Isho‘dad : “The Interpreter [i.e. Theodore of Mopsuestia] 
says, thet the Athenians were once upon a time at war with 
their enemies, and the enemies retreated from them in defeat ; 
then a certain Daemon appeared and said unto them I have ne- 
ver been honoured by you as I ought; and because I am angry 
with you, therefore you have a defeat from your enemies. Then 
the Athenians were afraid, and raised to him the well-known alt- 
ar...” Tt seems to have gone unnoticed that this story ultimately 
goes back to the account of Pan’s appearance to Philippides in 
Herodotus 6.105). 

This discussion has taken us to Acts 17.28 and that passage 
must now be examined ; 


by adbed yap Couey nat mvoiueda xat Eouty, 
Gg ual nee tiv xad” Sude moutey pate: 
703 yp xal yévos éouty. 


This verse has been the object of an inordinate amount of bad 
annotation. There is no need to rehearse it all here ; I cite as 
an extreme example the note in the Anchor Bible : “The words 
‘For by him we live, move and exist’ are a modification of the 
fourth line of a quatrain ascribed to Epimenides by Diogenes 
Laertius (Lives of Philosophers i. 112). The quatrain’s second line 
is quoted by Paul in Tit i 12.” Suffice to say that one will look 
in vain in Diogenes Laertius 1.112 for any trace of a single line, 
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modified or no, of any quatrain aseribed to anybody. (Whether 
this thoroughly garbled note ultimately goes back to the already 
garbled statement of Dr. Rendel Harris, loc. cit. I shall not at- 
tempt to decide : ““...[ ventured the suggestion that the whole 
of the quoted matter came from the Minos of Epimenides, seeing 
that Diogenes Laertius wrote @ poem of a thousand verses under 
this title...” What was intended, of course, was “... Diogenes 
Laertius [records that Epimenides} wrote a poem of a thousand 
verses” vel, sim., and the omission may be merely a typographical 
error. Nevertheless, even the figure “a thousand verses ” is false ; 
here are Diogenes’ words : ouvéypaje 8é [sc. ’Empevidys] xal xara 
Royddny rep Quoriv xal xis bv Kofiry rodurelag xat reepl Mivo nal “Ps 
Bapdodvoc ele Een rexpaxiazinra. Note that it is not clear from Dio- 

’ Greck — xept Miva xai ‘PaBauévdveg — whether one poem 
(“ Minos and Rhadamanthys”) or two are intended. Apart from 
this ambiguous statement in Diogenes Lacrtius, there is no extant 
reference to a poem by Epimenides entitled ‘ Minos’) 

Behind all the confusion surrounding this verse there is a very 
real problem and it is this: How many quotations is the author 
of Acts here citing? In particular, a) is & adr@ yap COpey nal x 
vosueda xat gouty a poetic quotation and b) is 708 yap xal vives dowdy 
from Aratus or Cleanthes or both? The plural expression dg xal 
ives tov xa” Ouse Roumsdv elpyxaow clearly has a bearing on the 
problem and must be taken into account. ‘The answer to the first 
question is negative ; To the best of our knowledge, éy ard yap 
Yeyev xat xivobueda xal Zouty, while undeniably o splendid and sub- 
lime phrase, is not poetry; presumably it is the author of Acts’ 
own creation. (This is not to deny that he may have had a 
model, perhaps a very close one, for it. If so, it has not sur- 
vived.) To begin with, there is no discernible meter. (This is 
significant for the origin of the tradition preserved in ‘Isho‘dad, 
which connects Kpirec-épyai and éy aizG-éoutv as parts of the same 
poom, Whoever first proposed this interpretation no longer under- 
stood Greek metrics, not even the dactylic hexameter. ‘This points 
to the time when the pronunciation of Greek had changed so 
much that vowel quantities were no longer clearly distinguishable. 
This change was complete by about A.D. 400. See Paul Maas, 
Greek Metre, paragraph 19, ‘This metrical ignorance also points 
to a circle which had a minimum of first-hand classical learning 
(in contrast to handbook knowledge). In other words, this tra- 
dition, by its very content, condemns itself as late and worthless. 
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It is obvious how the words in Acts 17.28 could appear to some- 
‘one ignorant of metrics as a hexameter ; 


by ab|= yap SGuer| [ual x:|vobpeda | xab Boye 


‘There is no need to list the metrical solecisms in this “ verse” ; 
they would have been obvious to any Greck who had been to 
school even well after the “classical” period. It is not without 
significance that that good Hellenist, Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
1.19 = II 59.1 ff. Stahlin). shows no knowledge of this theory.) 
Secondly, the language could not have occurred in a poem (or 
elsewhere) prior to some considerable philosophical development. 
For the language is that of Greek philosophy ; both év aiz@, used 
of the Deity in connection with these verbs, and xwvodyetu, in this 
context, smack of philosophical usage. (Expressions such as So- 
phocles, Oedipus Tyrannus v. 314 év cot yap touéy and Euripides, 
Alcestis v. 278 & oot 8 gouty xal Civ xa wh are not at all parallel, 
first appearances to the contrary. In these cases éy oot éouéy means 
simply “we are in your power”, penes le sumus; this idiom is 
quite distinet from “the “ pantheistic” usage éy abt... oyéy of 
Acts. Compare rather Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 4.38 deav yap zopls 
038’ & Bap éoudv.) Linguistic factors, therefore, exclude an early 
epic poem, such as “ Epimenides’ Minos”, from consideration, 
(Lam aware that this is a subjective judgment ; usage will, I be- 
lieve, bear me out.) The thought contained in this sentence is often 
described as Stoic. I long ago had noted as the closest linguistic 
parallel for this expression in Acts the following locution from 
‘Arius Didymus’ Epitome 26 (= H. Diels Dozographi Graeci p. 461, 
23-25) : 6 8& Xpbaurrog yodvor elven xvhoews Bidorqwx ... nal navk piv 
thy ypbvov xwvetodal re Exacta xat elva. It was therefore with no little 
pleasure that I found in Eduard Norden’s celebrated study Agnostos 
Theos this same passage compared with Acts 17.28. words 
deserve to be quoted : “ Die Begriffe ‘ Bewegung * and ‘ Sein’ sind 
verbunden bei Chrysippos [there follow the Greck words given 
above], eine Verbindung, die H. Diels so charakteristisch erschien, 
dass er sie im Index der Doxographi eigens verzeichnete. Wenn 
wir endlich noch die bekannten stoischen Etymologien erwiigen : 
Lede dnd rob noi BeBunivar xo Civ (Chrysippos bei Stob. ecl. 1 31, 
12W.), xadodper adrov xal Zijva xat Ala ..., dig dv ef Reyourey Be’ by COyev 
(Ps. Aristot. de mundo ¢. 7 401 a 13), wo also die Ubereinstim- 
mung mit der Stelle der Acta sich bis auf die Verbalform selbst 
erstreckt, so werden wir in CGpey, xvoSueda, éoyéy stoische Begriffe 
zu erkennen haben, die aber vielleicht erst der Verf. der Acta zu 
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einer formelhaften, feierlich klingenden ‘Trias verbunden hat.” # 
‘There is, in sum, no evidence for regarding év abr@ yap Layer xal 
xavobpedx xat Eouév as a poetical quotation. 

‘By contrast, 705 yap nal -rbvos éauty is certainly a citation from 
poetry. It is the opening of verse five of the Darvsuev, « still 
extant astronomical poem written by Aratus of Soli (in Cilicia) in 
the third century before Christ. ‘The only difference is that the 
‘author of Acts has “ trivialized” the dialect form (epic and Tonic) 
clutv which Aratus wrote, to the more usual éoyéy. Commentat- 
or have long noted the strong similarity to verse four of Cleanthes’ 
famous Hymn to Zeus® : 


4. be 08 yap hwo toudy, yout ulanpa dagbvres 
uotiver, box Seer te xal teres Ove’ Ext yaiay * 


(The latter part of verse four is unfortunately corrupt and no 
solution to date has found general acceptance. For a useful sur- 
vey of conjectures hitherto proposed, see M. Mareovich in Hermes 
94, 1966, 245-250 (and compare K. Gaiser in Hermes 96. 1968, 
243-247), I have discussed these verses and the theology behind 
them in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 68. 1964. 382-386, 
to which the reader is referred.) The reason for the similarity is 
easily explained ; Aratus and Cleanthes were contemporaries, both 
of whom studied Stoicism in Athens ; Cleanthes certainly, Aratus 
possibly, studied directly under Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. 
‘The similarities are due to a common source or to a direct, bor- 
rowing, one from the other. However, similarity is not identity, 
and it is simply incorrect to state, as commentators often do, that 
the author of Acts is quoting Cleanthes here. ‘The plain fact is 
that the words rod yap xat yévoc gouty belong to Aratus and to no 
one else. 

‘This brings us to the plural ties in Acts 17.28; this is the 
real oulprit which has caused so many (consciously or unconsei- 
ously) to seek more than one quotation here, and which must now 
be explained. It will be well to distinguish clearly two separate 





Eduard Norden Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen sur Formengeschichte 
religiéser Rede (Loipzig-Berlin 1923), p. 22. See in this important work 
especially pp. 19-24. 

‘ For what we know of Aratus see Wilamowit2’s Hellenistische Dichtung 
Il. 274-276. 

‘Tho hymn is printed in I. yon Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 
vol. I, pp. 121-123 and J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alerandrina, pp. 227-228. 
Tt has been preserved for us by Stobacus, Hel. I. 1.12. 
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confusions for which zwveg has been responsible ; a) the desire to 
take both éy air —éayéy and vo5 dp —touév as poetic quotations and 
b) the tendency to regard 03 yap xal yévos éouty as some sort of 
conflation of Aratus and Cleanthes. Thus the Westminster Version 
of the New Testament annotates at Acts 17.28: “...‘ some’ in the 
plural, because Cleanthes and probably others had expressed the 
same idea as Aratus.” I myself was guilty of a similar error 
(which I now retract) when I wrote in the paper on Cleanthes 
referred to above “The commentators have correctly understood 
that <wec is used because the sacred writer is thinking not only 
of Aratus’ verse, but also of Cleanthes’.” ‘The facts are as follows. 
In English one may introduce loosely a familiar single and specific 
pootic quotation by some such general phrase as “ As the poets 
say...” Greek had the same idiom and dg xal twe¢ tév xa?” Suits 
rows elphxacty in Acts 17.28 is an example of this idiom. Here 
are some other examples : 


1) Lycurgus contra Leocratem 0. 92 xai wor Boxode: va dpyatey 
wig onpetn Gonep yenowode ypdijavres toig Exvyryvouevors 
ré3e ta lauBeta xaradtmetv. There follow four iambic trimeters 
from a lost Greek tragedy (= frag. adespoton 296 Nauck). 

2) Lycurgus contra Leocratem 0. 132 8%ev xai rév nowmréy tes 

dlofxacty’ There follow two iambic trimeters from a lost 

Greek tragedy (= frag. adespoton 297 Nauck). 

Aristotle Politica 7.16 (p. 1335b 32-34) aizy 3 dary ty 1 5086 

rielotors fynep sav noryroy wes clphxnaw of uespobvees 

fig #8Bouden chy Fpvxlav, wept cbv ypbvor vby soy Terrhuovra 
ixGy. It is generally believed that Aristotle here has in mind 
specifically Solon, frag. 19 Diehl, the familiar elegy on the 
“ages of man”. (See especially verse 13.) 

4) [Aristotle] Magna Moralia 2. 15 init. (p. 1212b, 27ff.) Xtyover 
yap roiaira ual of romrul: “Srav 8° 6 Saluov eb BBG, ti Bet 

nov: The quotation is verse 667 of Euripides’ Orestes. 

5) Simplicius in Aristot. Phys. ausc. fol. 73b xa raw norms 
Enot révea oyeBbr ele chy seq <dv>deyouam, dave xxl 
skyyne olxelay odthy notely déyovees bom signe torts 

‘Agathon frag. 6 Nauck). “sav ebzuy- 

“nat gpoveiv" oac (= Euripides frag. 1017 

Note that this passage contains two examples of the 








3) 






















‘These examples prove conclusively that rwes zév xomzév and similar 
expressions can introduce a single quotation.** It should be noted 





% While a student at Harvard I once asked, in private conversation, 
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that the examples range from the classical period (the Attic orator 
Lycurgus, Aristotle) to the sixth century A.D. (the Aristotelian 
commentator Simplicius); that is to say, we are dealing with a 
modus loquendi which remained normal Greek for centuries. It is 
found long before Acts and remained in use long after it. ‘That 
the author of Acts was familiar with Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus is 
perfectly possible; I am prepared to say that it may even be 
probable. ‘Che fact remains that there is not a shred of evidence 
in the language of Acts 17.28 which suggests positively that the 
author of that verse had Cleanthes in mind when he wrote it. 
‘That will remain forever undemonstrable. 

‘This study has thus far permitted us to verify three classical 
quotations in I Corinthians 15.33, Titus 1.12 and Acts 17.28 respect 
ively ; at the same time we have been able to dismiss two imagin- 
ary quotations (‘‘ Epimenides'", Cleanthes) from Acts 17.28. All 
these passages, if not always properly understood, have long been 
recognized. One final question must now ocoupy us: Are there 
likely to be any other exact quotations from classical literature in 
the New Testament not hitherto recognized ! Numerous attempts 
have been made to discover such quotations ; in general I would 
agree with the following assessment : “The search for verses and 
fragments of verses (apart from quotations : A 17: 28, 1C 15: 33, 
T 1: 12), ice. for rhythm, is a needless waste of time and those 
that are found are of such quality that they are better left un- 
mentioned...” To take one example, Philippians 3.1: x absd 
pagers bytv eyol ubv obx dxvnpév, Suty Bé dogadés. It has been thought 
by some that the words éyol uty — dcgudéc, which form an iambic 
trimeter, (understanding, of course, 8° dsgadés) are from some comic 
writer, possibly Menander. Sce J. Moffatt, An Introduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament, pp. 89, 167 and H. J. Rose in The 
Classical Quarterly 19. 1925, 92-93. (For the language one might 
have compared a trimeter in Sophocles (Oedipus Rex v. 834) which 
begins with huiv ués, dvak, zai’ Sxvfg’.) It is not possible to refute 
absolutely suggestions such as this one (where the words in ques- 





the late Arthur Darby Nock, that Syompéc of learning, about tvec in 
Acts 17.28. He assured me that the plural could introduce a single quota- 
tion and added that he had some examples of this noted down somewhere 
in his Harvard rooms. I own that at the time T was skeptical and never 
Jearned what his examples were, The examples which I adduce in the 
present paper demonstrate that in this, asin so much else, Nock was right, 

2 Blase-Debrunner A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature *™, transiated and revised by Robert W. Funk 
(Chieago 1961), § 487 (g.v. for the modern literature). 
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tion are undeniably a trimeter) ; one can’only point out the weak- 
nesses inherent in such attempts. In the first place, the contrast 
between otx dxvyedy and dogadés is hardly the most natural one ; 
to me at least it smacks more of Saint Paul's style than of the 
New Comedy of Menander. In the second place, the word-order 
is quite natural (i.e. “ non-poetic”): pronoun + yév + predicate 
adjective followed by corresponding pronoun + 3: + correspond- 
ing predicate adjective. Cannot the iambic meter be due to 
chance ? ‘The answer is that it can, very casily indeed. The late 
Professor Rose himself, writing in a different context, stated the 
situation quite lucidly, and I hope that I shall not seem unkind 
if I quote him against himself: “ Greek, as Aristotle observes and 
as extant Greek prose amply proves, had a tendency to fall into 
quite another kind of metre, the iambic... The first speech of 
Lysias, which is in a designedly plain and familiar style for the 
most part (the speaker is represented as a simple honest man, 
grievously wronged), shows in 30 lines of the Oxford text (sections 
15-18) 19 fragments of iambic trimeters of comic type, and we 
may be sure that actual speech would contain a higher proportion, 
for Arist. says, UU. cc., that whole trimeters were often undesignedly 
uttered. Similarly in English, a careless prose style often runs 
into rough blank verse, @ conspicuous fault in Dickens, for in- 
stance.” ® The occasional appearance of accidental iambie lengths 
in the New Testament calls for no explanation ; in fact, it is 
rather the absence of such “ metrical" lengths that would have 
been puzzling. 

A comparison of two extant passages, one Greek and one 
Latin, sheds some light on the whole question of the possible pros- 
ence in the New Testament of unrecognized classical quotations ; 
so far as I can discover, this comparison, and the inference to be 
drawn from it, has not been made. The first passage is from the 
Historia Eeclesiastica of Socrates (3.16 = PG 67, 421 C - 424 A); 
the context is significant : Socrates argues in defence of Christians’ 
learning thy ‘EXfvov nx8eiav. The pertinent section runs as foll- 
ows 5 











“Should any one imagine that in making these assertions we 
wrest the Scriptures from their legitimate construction, let it be 
remembered that the Apostle not only does not forbid our being 
instructed in Greek learning, but that he himself seems by no 


*H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Literaturet, p. 81 (with n. 2). Tho 
references to Aristotle are Poetics 14499 24, Rhetoric 1408> 33, 14048 31. 
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means to haye neglected it, inasmuch as he knows many of the 
sayings of the Greeks. Whence did he get the saying, ‘ The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow-bellies,’ but from a 
perusal of The Oracles of Epimenides, the Cretan Initiator! Or 
how would he have known this, ‘ For we are also his offspring,” 
had he not been acquainted with The Phenomena of Aratus the 
astronomer? Again this sentence, ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” is a sufficient proof that he was conversant with 
tho tragedies of Euripides. But what need is there of enlarging 
on this point? It is well known that in ancient times the 
doctors of the church by unhindered usage were accustomed. to 
exercise themselves in the learning of the Greeks, until they had 
reached an advanced age; this they did with a view to improve 
themselves in eloquence and to strengthen and polish their mind, 
‘and at the same time to enable them to refute the errors of the 
heathen.” (tr. A. C. Zenos) 


The second passage is from the 70th epistula of Saint Jerome 
(section 2); in this letter (addressed to Flavius Magnus, orator 
urbis Romae) Jerome, like Socrates, defends the “ pagan ” classics : 


quod autem quaeris in calce epistulae cur in opusculis nostris 
snecularium litterarum interdum ponamus exempla, et candorem 
ecclesiae ethnicorum sordibus polluamus, breviter responsum 
habeto : ...et Paulus apostolus Epimenidis poetac abusus versi- 
culo est, scribens ad Titum : ““ Cretenses semper mendaces, male 
bostine, ventres pigri.” cuius heroici hemistichium postea Calli- 
machus usurpavit. nee mirum si apud Latinos metrum non 
servet ad yerbum expressa translatio, cum Homerus eadem lingua 
versus in prosam vix cohaereat. in alia quoque epistula Menandri 
ponit senarium ; “‘corrumpunt mores bonos confabulationes pes- 
simae.” et apud Athenienses in Martis curia disputans Aratum 
testem vocat; “‘ipsius enim et genus sumus”, quod Graece 
dicitur : zo yap xab -yévog dopey, et est clausula versus heroici. 





‘The long debate in the early Church over the value (or lack 
of it) of pagan literature is woll-known, These two passages (and 
others) show that Christian defenders of the “ classics * had for- 
mulated as a stock argument the fact that even sacred scripture 
quoted Greek literature. (Jerome describes Aratus’ words as a 
“clausula versus heroici"; by this he means that they are the 
end of a hexameter line. In fact, they are the beginning of a 
hexameter. This is a clear indication —if one were needed — 
that his argument is derivative; he could not have made this 
mistake, had he himself consulted Aratus’ poem and not rather 
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borrowed his reference from a secondary authority.) It can be no 
accident that both Socrates and Jerome adduce the same three 
quotations for the same purpose *; they clearly are both using 
the same traditional argument. Clement of Alexandria, whom 
Jaeger has described as “ the first author who paid special atten- 
tion to such literary quotations in the books of the New ‘Testa- 
ment ”,* knew only these same three quotations. Apparently no 
one between Clement on the one hand and Jerome and Socrates on 
the other was able to discover any additional quotations, (In the 
ninth century the learned Photius, in an enquiry entitled Iept sav 
Yehaewy cov Ko vy xh hysrépa Upagh cdproxopévor (PG 101,813A-D) 
still knows only the same three.) We have seen the contexts in 
which these three quotations appear together; they are adduced 
for & polemic purpose, to justify the study of classical literature 
‘on the part of Christ . Three quotations from all of the New 
‘Testament —all from “ Paul" —are not many. Tho probable 
inference is plain: If these Christian apologists for the classics 
had known of other quotations in the New Testament which would 
have bolstered their argument, they surely would have cited them. 
We must conclude that they knew of no others. Yet these Christ- 
ians of the early Church were familiar with a much larger corpus 
of Greck literature than we ; certainly they knew all the Greek liter- 
ature known to the authors of the New Testament. And there were 
real scholars among them ; one need only mention Clement, Origen, 
Basil and the two Gregories, Augustine, and Jerome. 

An argumentum ex silentio is never fully satisfying; it can 
give us only probability. But if, in this case, we must resign 
ourselves to probabilities, at least the probabilities are strong, and 
they can be clearly stated: 1) there are three certain classical 
quotations in the New Testament ; 2) it is extremely unlikely that 
any additional classical quotations have been or will be found in 
the New Testament. 








Boston College 


The apparent discrepancy between the references to Euripides and 
Menander has been discussed above. 
% Op. cit, (see note 17), p. 112, n, 28. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Since the writing of this paper Professor Margaret Schatkin of 
Boston College has very kindly called my attention to the discussion 
by Kirsopp Lake of Acts 17.28, “ Your Own Poets” (= Additional 
Note XX in The Beginnings of Christianity. Part I. Vol. V. pp. 246- 
251). Professor Lake is inclined to accept the reconstruction of Rendel 
Harris and writes, for instance, “ This evidence seems sufficient to justify 
the statement that ‘ we live and move and have our being’ is @ refer- 
ence to Epimenides” (p.250). There is no need of going over his 
opinions point by point ; I am venturesome enough to state that his 
position is adequately refuted in the preceding pages and no longer 
Inerits serious consideration. Nor can I recommend to the reader 
another article to which Professor Schatkin has courteously called my 
attention : Alphons Marth, S.J., “Die Zitate des hl. Paulus aus der 
Profanliteratur ” in Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie 37. 1913. 889-895. 
Father Marth gives a useful list of references (all the essential ones and 
more are included in the present paper), but he has not evaluated them 
as critically as one might wish. Furthermore, in his eagerness to argue 
for a first-hand familiarity with Profanliteratur on the part of Paul (and 
he attributes without question to the historical Paul not only I Cor. 
15.33 but also Acts 17.28 and Titus 1.12), he fails to distinguish adequ- 
ately between hypothesis and probability. (It of course goes without 
saying that in the present paper, because of the enormous modern 
literature on the subject, I have had to be rigidly selective in my 
bibliographical references. I quote what seemed to me most pertinent 
and/or useful —a procedure by its very nature to a certain extent 
arbitrary.) I should also like to thank Professor Bruce M. Metzger of 
the Prineston Theological Seminary, who graciously read this paper 
and made several helpful suggestions. 








